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The Epistle to the Reader. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Nylund al yw Doe present this my Epistle, 
Beeeewee as I have named it, to the 
e I i= Right Honourable, and Gen- 
ai Fe tlemen Anglers of the Citie of 
a os. London, and else where with- 
in the Realm of England. If 


full, I shall heartily rgoyce: For the favor 
T have found from them shall never be buried 
in oblivion by me, and so I bid the world 
adieu: For I am grown old; and therefore 
am willing to set forth my true experience, 
that I have been gathering these fifty years, 
and the true grounds of Angling, having spent 
many pounds in the gaining thereof, as is well 
known where I was born and educated, which 
is Brac-meal in the libertie of Salop, bemg 
there a Free man, and Burgesse of the same 
Citie. If any Noble or Genile Angler, of 
what degree soever he be, have a mind to dis- 
course on any of these experiments ; I live 
in Henry the sevenths gifts, the next door to 
the Gate-house in Westminster, my name ts.. 
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The Epistle. 


Barker, where I will be ready to satisfie them. 
I doe crave pardon for not writing Scholler 
like ; but my meaning shall be true, as I will 
maintain during life, which is not like to be 
long, that the younger frie may have my 
experiments at a smaller charge then I had 
them ; for it would be too heavie for every 
one that loveth that pleasure, to be at the charge 
as L was first,in my youth, the losse of my 
‘ime, with great expences, therefore I thought 
it fit in my discretion to let it be understood, 
and take a little pains to set forth the true 


grounds and waies of experience and under- 


standing, both for the fitting of the Rods and 


Tackles for the ground Baits and Flies, with 


directions for the making thereof, with ob- 
servations for the times and seasons for the 
ground Baits and Flies, both day and night, 


with the dressing thereof; for age taketh the 


pleasure from me, with many Crosses, as is 
now known to many. aC io 


Tuomas BarkKeEr. 
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The Art of Angling. 
os a I will inliipihaotalt 


eee se and put a case to you. 1 
= 2.RE met with a man, and upon 
= a . our discourse he fell out with 

eee = me; this man having a good 

ULTRA S weapon, having neither wit, 
stomack, nor skill; I say this man may come 
home by 7 otnam- high-Crosse, and cause 
the Clark to tole his knell: It is the very 
like case with the Gentleman Angler that 
goeth to the River for his pleasure: this 
Angler hath neither judgement, knowledge, 
nor experience: he may come home light 
laden at his pleasure, 

A man that goeth to the River for his 
pleasure, must understand, when he cometh 
there, to set forth his Tackles. The first 
thing he must doe, is to observe the Sun, 
the Winde, the Moon, the Starrs, and the 
Wanes of the Air; ib set forth an Tack- 
les according to the times and seasons; to 
goe for his pleasure, and some profit. | 

As for example, the Sun proves cloudie; 
thai must he set forth either his ground. 

Bait or Tackles, and of the brightest of-his 
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Flies. If the Sun prove bright, then must 
he put on some of the darkest of his Flies. 
Thus must you goe to work with your Flies, 
light for darknesse and dark for lightnesse 
withthe Windein the South, then that blows 
the Flie in the Trouts mouth. Though I 
set down the Wind being in the South, if the 
weather be warm, I am indifference where 
the Winde standeth, either with ground Bait 
or Menow, so that I can cast my Bait into 
the River. The very same observations 
is for night, as for day: For if the Moon 
prove cleer, or if the Starrs glitter in the 
skie, there is as ill Angling that night, as 
if it were at high noon in the midst of Sum- 
mer, when the Sun shineth at the bright- 
est wherein there is no hopes of pleasure. 

I will begin to Angle for the Trout, 
with the ground Baits, with his quality. 

The first thing you must gain, must be 
a neat taper Rod, light before, with a 
tender hazel top which is very gentle. If 
you desire to attain my way of Angling (for 
I have Angled these fourty years) with a 
single hair of five lengths, one tyed to 
another for the bottom of my Line, and a 
Line of three haired links for the upper- — 
most part; and so you may kill the greatest 
Trout that swims, with Sea room. 3 

Hee that Angles with a Line made of 
three haired links at. the bottom, and more 
at the top, may kill Fish: but he that 
Angles with one hair shall kill five Trouts 
tothe others one; for the Troutis very quick — 
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sighted; therefore the best way for night 
or day, is to keep out of the sight. You 
must Angle alwaies with the Pers of your 
Rod down the stream: for a Fish hath not 
the quicknesse of sight so perfect up the 
stream, as opposite against him, observing 
seasonable times; as for example; we begin 
to Angle in March; If it prove cloudie, 
you may Angle with the ground Baits all 
day long: but if it prove bright and cleer, 
you must take the morning and evening, 
or else you are not like to doe any good: 
so the times must be observed, and truely 
understood; for when an Angler cometh 
to the River for his pleasure that doth not 
understand to set forth his Tackles fit for 
the time, it is as good keep them in the bag, 
as get them forth. 

lam determined to Angle with the ground 
Baits and set my Tackles to my Rod, and 
goe to my pleasure; I begin at the upper- 
most part of the stream, carying my Line 
with an upright hand, feeling the plummet 
running on the ground some ten inches 
from the hook, plumming my Line accord- 


ing to the swiftnesse of the stream you An-— 


gle in; for one plumet will not serve for 
all streams; for the true Angling is that the 
plummet runeth on the ground. 

For the Bait. The red knotted worm 
is very good where Brandlins are not tobe 
had, but Brandlins are better: now that 


you may bring these Brandlings fit to Angle 


with, that they may live long on the hook, 
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which causeth the best sport. When you 
have gathered your worms out of the Dung- 
hill, you must gain the greenest Moss you 
can finde, then wash the earth very clean 
out of it; then provide an earthen pot; so 
put your Moss into the pot, then put the 
worms to the Moss into the pot; within 
two dayes you shall finde your worms so 
poor, that if you bait some of them on your 
ook, you shall see that with throwing of 
them two or three times into the water, 
they will dye and grow white: now the 
skill is when these worms be grown poor; 
you must feed them up to make them fat 
and lustie, that they may live long on the 
hook; that is the chiefest point. filets 
To make them lustie and fat, you must 
take the yolk of an Egg, some eight or ten 
spoonfull of the top of new milk, beaten 
well together in a Porringer, warm it a 
little, untill you see it curdle; then take it 
off the fire, and set it to cool; when it is 
cold, take a spoonfull and drop it upon your 
Moss into the pot, every drop about the 
bignesse of a green pea, shifting your Moss 
twice in the week in the Summer, and once 
in the Winter: thus doing, you shall feed 
your worms fat, and make them lustie, that 
they will live a long time on the hook; so 
you may keep them all the year long. | This 
is my true experience for the ground Baits, 

the running Line for the Trout. 
The Angling with a Menow, called in 
some places Pencks for a Trout, is a plea- 
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sant sport, and killeth the greatest Fish; 
hee cometh boldly to the bait, as if it were 
a Mastive Dog at a Bear; you may Angle 
with greater Tackles, and stronger, and be 
no prejudice to you in your Angling; a 
Line made of three silks and three haires 
twisted for the uppermost part of the Line, 
and two silks and two hairs twisted for the 
bottom next your hook, with a Swivell nigh 
the middle of your Line, with an indifferent 
large hook. baa yt 
To bait your hook with a Menow, you 
must put your hook through the lower- 
most part of his mouth, so draw your hook 
through then put the hook in at the mouth 
again, let the poynt of the hook come out 
at the hindmost fin, then draw your Line, 
and the Menows mouth will close, that no 
water will get into its belly; you must al- 
wayes be Angling with the poynt of your 
Rod down the stream, with drawing the 
Menow up the stream by little and little, 
nigh the top of the water; the Trout seeing 
the bait, cometh at it most fiercely, so give a 
little time before you strike: This is the 
true way, without lead; for many times I 
have had them come at the lead and forsake 
the Menow, so he that tryeth shall prove it 
in time; let us goe to Angling with the Flie, 
which is a delightfull sport. | 
The Rod must be light and tender, if you 
ean fit your self with an Hazell, either of 
one peece or of two set together in the most 
convenient manner, light and gentle:, set 


i 

your Line to the Rod; for the uppermost 
part, you may use your own discretion; for 
the lower part, next your Flie, must bee of 
three or four haired links. Ifyou can attain 
to Angle with one hair, you shall have the 
- more rises and kill more Fish; be sure you 
doe not over-load your self with the length 
of your Line: before you begin to Angle, 
make a tryall, having the winde in your 
back, to see at what length you can cast your 
Flie, that the Flie light first into the water, 
and no longer; for if any of the Line falleth 
into the water before the Fie, it is better 
unthrown then thrown: be sure you be cast- 
ing alwaies: down the stream with the 
Winde behinde you and the Sun before; it 
is a speciall poynt to have the Sun and 
Moon before you; for the very motion of 
the Rod drives all the pleasure from you, 
either by day or night in all your Anglings, 
both for Worms and Flies; so there must 
be a great care of that: 

Let us begin to Angle in March with the 
Flie; If the weather prove Windie, or 
Cloudie, there are severall kinds of Palm- 
ers that are good for that time. 

First, a black Palmer ribbed with silver; 
the second, a black Palmer with an Orenge- 
taunie body: thirdly, a black Palmer with 
the bodie made all of black: fourthly, a red 
Palmer ribbed with gold, and a red hackle 
mixed with Orenge cruel; these F'lies serve 
all the year long morning and evening, 
windie andcloudie. Then ifthe Aire prove 


Ce 

bright and clear, you must imitate the Hau- 
thorn Flie, which is all black and very 
small, and the smaller the better. In May 
take the may Flie: imitate that, which is 
made severall wayes; some make them 
with a shammie body, ribbed with a black 
hair: another way made with Sandy-Hogs 
wooll, ribbed with black silk, and winged 
with a Mallards feather, according to the 
fancie ofthe Angler. There is another called 
the Oak-F lie, which is made of Orenge co- 
lour Cruel and black, with a brown wing; 
imitate that: Another Flie, the body made 
with the strain ofa Pea-Cocks feather, which 
is very good in a bright day; The Grass- 
hopper which is green, imitate that; the 
smaller the Flies be made, and of indiffer- 
ent small hooks, they are the better; these 
sorts I have set down, will serve all the 
yeer long, observing the times and seasons: 
Note, the lightest of your Flies for cloudie 
and darknesse, and the darkest of your 
Flies for lightnesse, and the rest for indiffer- 
ent times; that a mans own Judgement, 
with some experience and discretion must 
guide him: If he mean to kill Fish, he must 
alter his Flies according to these directions. 
Now, of late, I have found that Hogs wooll, 
of severall colours, makes good grounds; 
and the wooll of a red Heyfer makes a good 
body; And Bears wooll makes a good 
-ground; so | now work much of them, and 
it procureth very much sport. : 

The naturall Flie is sure Angling, and 

7 B2 
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will kill great store of Trouts with much 
pleasure: As for the May Flie, you shall 
have them playing alwaies at the River side, 
especially against Rain. The Oake Flie is 
to be had on the butt of an Oake or an Ash, 
from the beginning of May to the end of 
August; it is a brownish Flie, and stands 
allwaies with his head towards the root of 
the Tree, very easie to be found: ‘The small 
black Flie is to be had on every Hathorn 
Bush, after the buds be come forth: Your 
Grass-hopper, which is green, is to be had 
in any Medow of grasse in June or July; 
with these Flies, you must Angle with such 
a Rod as you Angle with the ground Bait; 
the Line must not be so long as the Rod: 
with drawing your Flie as you find con- 
venient in your Angling. When you come 
to deep waters that stand somewhat still, 
make your Line some two yards long, or 
there about, and dop your Fie behind a 
Bush, which Angling I have had good 
sport at; we call it doping. | 
A Lord lately sent to me at Sun going 
down to provide him a good dish of 'Trouts 
against the next morning by six of the clock ; 
1 went to the door, to see how the wains of 
the Air were like to prove, and returned 
answer, that I doubted not to be provided 
(God willing) at my time appointed. 1 
went presently to the River, and it proved 
very dark; I drew out a Line of three silks 
and three haires twisted for the uppermost 
part, and a Line of two silks and two hairs 
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twisted for the lowermost part, with a good 
large hook; I Baited my hook with two 
-Lob-worms, the four ends hanging as meet 
as I could guess them in the dark; I fellto 
Angle; it proved very dark, that I had 
good sport, Angling with the Lob-worms 
as I doe with the Fie, at the top of the 
water; you shall hear the Fish rise at the 
top of the water, then you must loose a slack 
Line down to the bottome as nigh as you can 
guess, then hold a straight Line; feeling the 
fish bite, give time, there is no doubt of 
losing the Fish; for there is not one among 
twenty, but doth gorge the Bait; the least 
stroak you can strike to fasten the hook, 
makes the fish sure, and then you may take 
the Fish up with your hands: The night 
began to alter and grew somewhat lighter ; 
I took off the Lob-worms, and set to my 
Rod a white Palmer Flie, made of a large 
hook, [ had sport for the time, till it grew 
lighter; then I put on my red Palmer, I 
had sport for the time, untill it grew very 
light; then I set on my black Palmer, had 
good sport, made up my dish of Fish, put 
up my Tackles, and was at my time ap- 

oynted for the service: For these three 

lies, with the help of the Lob-worms, 
serve to Angle all the year long, observing 
the times, as I have shewed in this nights 
work; a light Flie for darknesse, the red 
Fhie in medio, and a dark Flie for light- 
nesse: ‘This is my experiment for this kind 
of Angling, which is the surest Angling of 


| 
all, and killeth the greatest Fish: Your 
Lines may be strong, but must be no longer 
than the Rod. 

To take a Carp either in Pond or River, 
if you mean to have sport with some profit, 
you must take a peck of Ale-Grains, and a 
wood quantity of any Blood, and mix the 

lood and Grains together, and cast it in 
the places where you mean to Angle; this 
feed will gather the scale Fish together, as 
Carp, Tench, Roach, Dace, and Bream; 
the next morning be at your sport very 
early, plum your ground; you may Angle 
for the Carp with a strong Line; the Bait 
must be either a red knotted worm, or 
Paste: there is no doubt of sport. 

To take Pearch. The Pearch feeds well, 
if you light where they be, and bites very 
free: My opinion is (with some experience) 
to Bait with Lob-worms, chopt in peeces 
over night; so come inthe morning betimes ; 
plum your ground; gage your Line; Bait 
your hook with a red knotted worm; but I 
hold a Menow better; Put the hook in at 
the back of the Menow, betwixt the Fish 
and the skin, that the Menow may swim up 
and down alive, being boyed up with a Cork 
or Quill, that the Menow may have libertie 
to swim a foot off the ground: there is no 
doubt of sport with profit. : 
_. ] will shew, a little, my opinion of floating 
for scale Fish in the River or Pond: ‘The 
feed brings the Fish together, as the Sheep 


to the Pen: There is nothing better in all 
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your Anglings, for feed, then Blood and 
Grains; I hold it better then Paste: then. 
plumming your ground, Angling with fine 
Tackles, as single hair for half the Line 
next the hook, round and small plumed, ac- 
cording to your float: For the Bait, there 
is a small red worm, with a yellow tip on 
his tayl, is very good; Brandlins, Gentles, 
Paste, or Cadice, which we call Cod-bait; 
they lye in a gravelly husk under stones in 
the River; these be the speciall Baits for 
these kind of Fish. 3 

One of my name was the best Trouler, 
for a Pike, in this Realm; he laid a wager, 
that he would take a Pike of four foot long, 
of Fish, within the space of one Moneth, 
with his Trouling Rod; so he Trouled three 
and od dayes, and took many great Pikes, 
nigh the length, but did not.reach the full 
length, till within the space of three dayes 
of the time; then he took one, and won the 
wager. The manner of his 'Trouling was, 
with a Hazel Rod of twelve foot long, with 
a Ring of wyre in the top of his Rod, for his 
Line to run through: within two foot of the 
bottom of the Rod there was a hole made, 
for to put in a wind, to turn with a barrell, 
to gather up his Line, and loose at_ his 
pleasure; this was his manner of Trouling: 
But I will pawn my Credit, that I will shew 
a way, either in Maior, Pond, or River, 
that shall take more Pikes then any Trouler 
with his Rod: And thusit is. First, Take 
a forked stick; a Line of twelve yards long 
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wound upon it, at the upper end, leave 
about a yard, either to tye a bunch of sags 
or a Bladder, to Boy up the Fish, and te 
carry it from the ground; the Bait must be 
alive Fish, either Dace,or Godgin, orRoach, 
orasmall Trout; the forked stick must have 
a slit in the one side of the fork to put in 
the Line, that you may set your live Fish 
to swim at a gage, that when the Pike taketh 
the Bait, he may have the full libertie of 
the Line for his feed. . 

You may turn these loose, either in Pond 
or River; in the Pond with the wind ail 
day long, the more the better; at night set 
some smell weight, as may stay the Boy, as 
a Ship lyeth at Anchor, till the Fish taketh. 
For the River, you must turn all loose with 
the stream; two or three be sufficient to 
shew pleasure, gaged at such a depth as they 
will goe currant down the River; there is 
no doubt of sport, if there be Pikes; for the 
hooks, they must be double hooks, the shanks 
should be somewhat shorter then ordinarie ; 
my reason is, the shorter the hook is of the 
shank, it will hurt the live Fish the lesse, 
and must be armed with small wyre well 
softned; but I hold a hook armed with 
twisted silk to be better; for it will hurt the 
live Fish least. ! : 

If you arm your hook with wyre, the 
neeld must be made with a small hook at the 
one end thereof. If you arm with silk, the 
neeld must be. made with an eye; then must 
you take one of those Baits, alive (which 
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you can get) and with one of your neelds 
enter within a straws bredth of the Gill of 
the Fish, so put the neeld betwixt the skin 
and the Fish; then pull the neeld out at the 
hindmost finn, and draw the arming through 
the Fish, untill the hook come to lie close 
to the Fishes bodie: But I hold for those 
that be armed with wyre to take off the 
hook, and put the neeld in at the hindmost 
fin and so to come forth at the Gill; then 
put on the hook drawn close to the bodie; 
’twill hurt the live Fish the lesse, so knit the 
arming with the live Fish tothe Line; then 
put off either in Maior or Pond, with the 
wind; in the River with the stream: The 
more you put off in Maior or Pond, you are 
like to have the more pleasure: For the 
River, I have shewed you before. 

There is a time when Pikes goe a Frogg- 
ing up Ditches, and in the River to Sun 
them, as in May, June and July, there isa 
speedy way to take them, and not to misse 
scarce one in twenty. 

You must take a Line of six or eight foot 
long, arm a large hook, of the largest size 
that is made; arm it to your Line, lead the 
shank of your hook very handsome, that it 
may be of such a weight as you may guide 
the hook at your pleasure; you may strike 
the Pike, you see, with the bare hook where 
you please: this Line and Hook doth far 
exceed snaring. . 

The principall sport to take a Pike, is to 
take a ones or Gander, or Duck: take one 
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of the Pike Lines I have shewed you before; 
tye the Line under the left wing, and over 
the right wing, about the bodie, as a man 
weareth his belt; turn the Goose off, intoa 
Pond, where Pikes are; there is no doubt 
of sport, with great pleasure, betwixt the 
Goose and the Pike: Itis the greatest sport 


and pleasure that a noble Gentleman in 


Shropshire doth give his friends entertain- 
ment with. 

The way to make the best paste is, Take 
a reasonable quantity of fresh Butter, as 
much fresh Sheeps Suet, a reasonable quan- 
tity of the strongest Cheese you can get, 
with the soft of an old stale white loaf; beat 
all this in a Morter till it come to perfect 
; put as much on your hook as a green 

ease. 7 

There are many waies to take Eeles; I 
will shew you a good way to take a dish of 
Keles: When you stay a night or two Ang- 
ling, take four or five Lines, such as be laid 
for Pikes, of fourteen or fifteen yards long, 
and at every two yards make a noose, to 
hang a hook armed either to double thred 
or silk twist; for it is better then wyre: 
Bait your hooks with Millors-thumbs, 


LLoaches, Menows, or Gudgins; tye to every 


noose a Line Baited; these Lines must be 
laid crosse the River in the deepest places, 


either with stones, or pegged, sothe Linelye 


in the bottom of the River, there is no doubt 
of taking a dish of Heles; you must have a 
small neeld with an eye, to Bait your hooks. 
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Now to shew how to make Flies: léarn 
to make two Flies, and make all; that is, 
the Palmer ribbed with silver or gold, and 
the May Flie; these are the ground of all 
Flies. | | 
~ Wee will begin to make the Palmer Fie: 
You must arm your Line on the inside of 
the hook; take your Scisers and cut so much 
of the brown of the Mallards feather, asin 
your own reason shall make the wings, then 
lay the outmost part of the feather next the 
hook, and the poynt of the feather towards 


the shank of the hook, then whip it three or 


four time about the hook with the same silk 


‘you armed the hook; then make your silk 


fast; then you must take the hackle of the 
neck of a Cock or Capon, or a Plovers top, 
which is the best; take off the one side of 
the feather; then you must take the hackle 
silk, or cruell, gold, or silver, thred; make 
all these fast at the bent of the hook, then 
you must begin with cruell, and silver, or 
gold, and work it up to the wings, every 
bout shifting your fingers and making a 
stop, then the gold will fall right, then 
make fast; then work up the hackle to the 
same place, then make the hackle fast; then 
you must take the hook betwixt your finger 
and thumb, in the left hand, witha neeld or 
pin, part the wings in two; then with the 
arming silk, as you have fastened all hither- 
to, whip about as it falleth crosse betwixt 
the wings, then with your thumb you must 
turn the poynt of the feather towards the 
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bent of the hook; then work three or four 
times about the shank; so fasten; then view 
the proportion. . eae 

_ For the other Flies; If you make the 
grounds of Hogs wooll, sandy black or 
white; or the wooll of a Bear; or of a two 
year old red Bullock: you must work all 
these grounds upon a waxed silk, then you 
must arm and set on the wings, as I have 
shewed you before: For the May Flie, you 
work the bodie with some of these grounds, 
which is very good, ribbed with a black 
hair ; you may work the bodie with Cruells, 
imitating the colour; or with silver, with 
suiting the wings. For the Oake Flie, you 
must make him with Orenge tauny and black, 
for the body; and the brown of the Mallards 
feather for the wings. If you doe after my 
directions, they will kill Fish, observing the 
times fitting, and follow my former direc- 
tions. | 
If any worthie or honest Anglor cannot 
hit of these my directions, let him come to 
me, he shall read and I will work, he shall 
see all things done according to my foresaid 
directions; so I conclude for the Flies, hay- 
ing shewed you my true experiments with 
the Rod, I will set all labouring sports 
aside : 

_ And now I am waiting on my Lord, with 
a great dish of Trouts, who meeting with 
company, commanded me to turn Scullion 
and dresse a Dinner of the Trouts we had 
taken; whereupon I gave my Lord this 
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bill of fare, which I did furnish his.Table 
with, according as it was furnished with 
Flesh. Trouts in broth, which is restora- 
tive: ‘Trouts broyled, cut and filled with 
sweet Herbs chopt: Trouts calvored hot 
with Antchovaes sauce: Trouts boyled; out 
of which Kettle I make three Dishes; the 
one for a Soused Dish, another for a Stew’d 
Dish, the third for a hot Dish; the Sauce 
is Butter, Vinegar, beaten Cinnamon, with 
the juice of a Lemmon, beaten very well to- 
gether, that the Sauce is white and thick, or 
else it is no Sauce for a great mans Table: 
Trouts fryed, which must be done, and not 
put mto the Pan, untill the Suet boyl very 
high, and kept with stirring al the time they 
are frying, being flowr’d first. Touts 
Stew’d: Trouts closse, boyled with the cal- 
vored Touts, all in one Kettle & the same 
liquor: Trouts buttered with Egs: Trouts 
roasted; T'routs baked: these are for the 
first course, before the Salt. 

And these are for the latter course. 
Trouts calyored cold; Trouts flat cold: 
baked ‘Trouts; Trouts marilled, that will 
eat perfect and sweet three inoneths in the 
heat of Summer: if I did say, for the whole. 
yeare about, | would make it good. 2 

For the dressing of four or five of the 
Dishes, I will shew you how I did perform 
them. bibs | 
_ First, I will shew you for the boyling and 
‘calvoring, that serves for hot and cold, for 
first and latter course. 
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First, you must draw out the Intrails of 
the Fish, cutting the Fish two or three times 
in the back; lay them in a Tray or Platter, 
putsome Vinegar upon them; you shall see 
the Fish turn sanguin, if they be new pre- 
sently; you must put so much water in the 
Kettle as you think will cover them, witha 
ae of Vinegar, a handfull of Salt, some 

osemarie and Thyme and sweet Marjoram 
tyed in a bunch; then you must make this 
liquor boyle witha fierce fire made of wood : 
when the liquor hath boyled very well, put 
in your Fish by one and one, keeping your 
liquor alwaies hoyling, untill you have put 
all in; having provided a cover for your 
Kettle, so put on the cover; you must have 
a pair of Bellows to blow up the fire with 
speed, that the liquor may boyle up to the 
top of the Kettle; so the fierce boyling will 
make the Fish to calvor; provided, the Fish 
be new killed: you may let them boyl nigha 
quarter of an hour; when they arc cold, you 
may put them ina Tray or earthen Pan, 
untill you have occasion to use them: be 
sure they lye’ covered. 

For your stewed Trouts, you must cut 
them on the side, as for broyling: there are 
divers wayes of stewing; the English hath 
one way, the French hath another way; the 
Italian hath another way: I may speak this ; 
for I have been admitted into the Kitchins, 
to furnish men of most Nations, when they 
have been in England. 

We will begin with the English; He 
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broyleth first, upon a Charcoal fire; the 
first thing you must have a care of is, when 
your Grid-iron is hot you must cool it with 
ruff Suet, then the skin of your Fish will not 
breake, with care of turning them: when 
they are nigh broyled take them off the 
Grid-iron; set on a Chafingdish of coals in 
a stew Pan, or Dish; put in a good quantity 
of fresh Butter, so much Vinegar as will 
give the relish, a penny worth of beaten 
Cinnamon; then put in your broyled Fish, 
and let them stew; about half an hour will 
be sufficient, being turned ; adorn your Dish 
with Sippets, take the Fish out of the stew 
Pan; lay them for the service; be sure to 
squease a Lemmononthem: | will warrant 
them good victual, 

The Italian he stews upon a Chafingdish 
of coals, with white-Wine, Cloves, and 
Mace, Nutmegs sliced, a little Ginger: you 
must understand when this Fish is stewed, 
the same liquor that the Fish is stewed in, 
must be beaten with some Butter and the 
juice ofa Lemmon, before it is dish’d for the 
service. The French doe add to this a slice 
or two of Bacon. g 
_ I willshew you the way to marrionate a 
‘Trout or other Fish, that will keep a quar- 
ter of a year in summer, which is the Ita- 
lians rarest Dish for fresh Fish, and will eat 
perfect and sweet. we on Me 

You must take out the Intrails as you 
doe of other Fish, and cut them a cross the 
sides, as you doe to broyl, washed clean, 
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dryed witha cloth, lay them upon a Tray or 
board, sprinkle a little Salt on then, and 
flower them as to fry them, so take your 
frying-Pan with so much Suet, when it is 
melted, as the Fish may lye to the mid 
side in the liquor, and so fry them; and 
every time you turn them, flower them 
again, untill you find the Fish fryed suffici- 
ent: when you think the Fish is fryed, take 
it out of the Pan, and lay it upon some 
thing, that the liquor may drain out of it; 
when the Fish is cold, you may rear it an 
Cade % 5 : 

‘ You must have a close Vessell to keep this 
Fish and liquor in, that no winde comes in, 


of. , ; 
For the Liquor. First, you must take 
half Claret-Wine, the other half Vinegar, 
two or three Bay-leaves, so much Saffron 
as a nut tyed in a cloth, with some Cloves 
and large Mace, some Nutmeg sliced ; boyl 
all these together very well; when the li- 
uor is cold, and the Fish cold, put the 
Fish and liquor into the close Vessell, with 
three or four Lemmons sliced among the 
Fish; make all close that no winde can get 
into the Vessell; after eight or ten dayes, 
you may begin to eat of this Fish; the sauce 
must be some of the same liquor with some 
of a sliced Lemmon, ore aa he OE 


according to the quantity you make tryall 
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a | To dresse a Pike. ee 
When the Pike cometh into the Kitchin, 
kill it; then take a handfull of Salt, with. 
water, and rub the Fish very well to take 
the slime off, draw out the Intrails, wash 
the Pike clean, put a handfull of Salt in 
the Pikes belly; then take so much water, 
with a pinte of Vinegar; if the Pike be 
any thing large, you must put in at least 
three handfull of Salt, with a bunch of 
Rosemary, Thyme, and sweet Marjoram, 
and two or three green Onyons; boyle your 
liquor very well with a high fire made of 
wood: then put in your Pike, cover your 
Kettle, with your bellows keep your Ket- 
tle boyling very high for the space of half 
an hour or there abouts; a Pike asketh 

reat boyling; for the Sauce, it is sweet 
Butter well beaten with some of the top of 
the same liquor, with two or three Antcho- 
- vaes, the skin taken off, and the bones taken 
out, alittle Vinegar, so garnish your dish 
when your Pike is Dished, take the juice 
of a Lemmon and put on the top of the . 
Fish; there is no doubt, but it is good 
victual. — | athe 
. I cold set down as many wayes to dresse 
Eeles, as would furnish a Lords table: but 
I will relate but one. ING ORG UG 
Bake off the skin whole, till you come 
within two inches of the tayl, beginning at 
the head; take out the intrails, wash the 
Fele clean, dry it with a cloth, scoth it all 
along both the sides; take some Pepper 
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and Salt, mix them together, rub the Eele 
well with the Pepper and Salt; draw the 
skin on again whole; tye the skin about 
the head with a little thred lapped round, 
broyled on a Charcoal fire, let your Grid- 
iron be hot, rub your Grid-iron with some 
ruff Suet; the skin will not burn; this is 
good; but take the skin off, & stew the 
Kele betwixt two Dishes, on a Chafingdish 
of coals, with sweet Butter, Vinegar, and 
beaten Cinnamon, they will be better. 

. The boyling of a Carp is the very same 
way as I have shewed for the Trout, the 
scales on: no better Sauce can be made 
then the Antchovaes Sauce. The high 
boyling is the way for all fresh-water Fish : 
I have served seven times seven years, to 
see the experiment. 

If there be any Gentleman that liveth 
_adjoyning to a River side, where Trouts 
are; I will shew the way to bring them to 
feed, that hee may see them at his plea- 
sure: and to bring store to the place. Ga- 
ther great Garden worms, the quantity of 
a pinte, or a quart, chop them in peeces, 
and throw them where you doe intend to 
have your pleasure: with feeding often, | 
there is no doubt of their coming: they will 
come as Sheep to the Pen; you must begin 
to feed with peeces of worms, by hand, by 
one and one, untill you see them eat; then 
you may feed with Liver or Lights, so 
your desire will be effected: And thus I ~ 
conclude this short Treatise. | 
FINIS. 
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